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ITALY  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  Allies 
on  September  8,  but  gained  no  peace.  German 
troops,  heavily  reinforced  during  the  turbulent  days 
following  Mussolini’s  fall,*  took  control  in  the 
north  and  center;  Anglo-American  forces  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  up  from  the  south.  Italy  became 
the  battleground  in  a  struggle  which  promises  to 
be  hard  and  bitter,  and  in  which  the  Italian  people 
will  suffer  incalculable  hardships.  From  this  travail 
will  emerge  a  new  Italy,  shaped  by  the  victorious 
Allies  and  the  Italian  people  themselves  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  common  aspirations. 

While  the  responsibility  for  what  is  done  will 
be  divided  between  the  Italian  people  and  the  vic¬ 
torious  powers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  will  bear  the  heavier  share,  at  least  in  the 
initial  stages  of  readjustment.  It  is  hard  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  importance  of  this  obligation.  Upon 
the  nature  of  its  fulfillment  will  depend  not  only 
the  future  of  the  peninsula  but  also,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  that  of  the  emerging  post-war  world, 
for  what  is  done  for  Italy  may  well  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  what  will  follow  elsewhere.  Allied  ac¬ 
tion  can  inspire  confidence,  hope  and  courage;  or 
it  can  create  disillusionment,  despair  and  fear. 

Twenty  years  of  popular  ignorance,  gullibility 
and  apathy  with  respect  to  Italian  affairs  will  not 
make  it  easy  for  the  Allies  to  fulfill  this  task.  It  had 
been  all  too  common  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  treat  Italians  with  the  indulgence  or  con¬ 
descension  thought  befitting  a  naive  and  politically 
backward  people.  Few  knew  or  troubled  to  learn 
what  happened  before  the  Fascist  era,  so  that  the 
myths  of  pre-Fascist  corruption  and  Fascist  “effi¬ 
ciency”  which  Mussolini  skillfully  circulated  were 
the  more  readily  believed.  This  conspiracy  of  de¬ 
ception  was  often  abetted  by  well-meaning  but  in¬ 
adequately  informed  journalists  who  as  late  as  1942, 
for  example,  could  write  that  Mussolini  was  good 
for  Italy  until  the  Ethiopian  campaign.^  Against 
the  torrent  of  praise  for  Fascism,  the  tireless  efforts 

1.  Neu>  Yorl(  Times,  August  7,  10,  1943;  Hanson  Baldwin, 
‘‘Rumors  Bifog  Situation,"  ihid.,  September  10,  1943. 

2.  Sec  Reynolds  and  Eleanor  Packard,  Balcony  Empire  (New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1942),  p.  379. 


of  a  few  distinguished  scholars  and  writers  made  ° 
little  progress.^  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  there-  ^ 
fore,  if  men  in  and  out  of  responsible  positions 
find  it  difficult  today  to  appraise  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  victory  may  bring.  ^ 

Before  and  immediately  after  Mussolini’s  fall,  the  ^ 

clement  of  military  expediency  dominated  the  ^ 

counsels  of  those  who  shaped  Anglo-American  pol¬ 
icy  toward  Italy,  although  the  broad  principles  of  ^ 

the  Atlantic  Charter  were  consistently  reaffirmed.  „ 

The  immediate  objective  was  to  obtain  from  the  [j 

Italian  government  or  whoever  possessed  “the  ^ 

necessary  authority  all  the  indispensable  require¬ 
ments  ...  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  our  ’] 
prime  and  capital  foe,  which  is  not  Italy  but  Ger¬ 
many.”^  For  that  reason,  personal  attacks  upn 
the  King  were  decried  and  incitement  of  the  people  ^ 
to  revolt  was  avoided.'  Having  unseated  Mussolini, 
the  Allies  wanted  to  keep  the  lines  open  to  the  \ 
establishment  of  an  amenable  authority  who  could 
deliver  the  country  and  its  facilities  to  the  Allies  in 
a  condition  which  would  permit  their  full  and  , 

prompt  use  against  Germany.  This  policy  was  vig-  ' 

orously  tlcnounced  in  some  quarters,^  although  ^ 

there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that,  had  it  sue-  , 

cceded,  the  future  freedom  of  the  Italian  people  to 
choose  their  own  institutions  would  necessarily  ^ 

have  been  abridged.  The  principles  established  for  ^ 

the  conduct  of  Allied  Military  Government  in 
Sicily,’  the  explicit  pledge  of  President  Roosevelt  ^ 
that  “the  people  will  choose  their  own  government 

3.  Among  the  most  important  of  these,  mention  should  be  [j 

made  especially  of  Gaetano  Salvemini,  Don  Luigi  Sturzo,  Count 
Carlo  Sforza,  G.  A.  Borgese  and  Ignazio  Silone.  * 

4.  Churchill,  in  his  address  to  the  Commons  July  27,  1943. 

I'or  full  text,  sec  Xew  Yor/(  Times,  July  28,  1943.  5 

5.  Gaetano  Salvemini  and  George  LaPiana,  W/tat  to  Do  with  ^ 

Italy  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  1943),  pp.  33,  35!  1 

President  Roosevelt  chastised  the  OWI  for  a  broadcast  referring 

to  the  King  in  derogatory  terms  (New  Yorl(  Times,  July  28,  I 
1943),  and  General  Eisenhower  congratulated  the  Savoy  dynasty 
on  helping  to  rid  Italy  of  Mussolini  (ibid.,  July  30,  1943). 

6.  (Jaetano  Salvemini,  “Fascism  without  Mussolini,”  The  St- 
tion  (New  York),  January  30,  1943;  (Jeorge  de  Santillana, 

“Italy  Listening,"  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston),  March  1943; 

Paolo  Milano,  “Italy  on  the  Eve,”  New  Republic  (New  York), 

May  17,  1943. 

7.  See  p.  180. 
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in  accordance  with  the  basic  democratic  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality,”®  and  Allied  insistence  on 
unconditional  surrender  provided  substantial  safe¬ 
guards. 

The  course  now  to  be  followed  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  Hut  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  observers 
that,  as  Anglo-American  forces  consolidate  their 
control  of  Italy,  Allied  Military  Government  will 
take  charge  until  order  is  restored.  This,  it  is  said, 
will  be  followed  by  an  Allied  civilian  government 
w'hich  “will  remain  in  control  .  .  .  until  the  Italian 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  respon¬ 
sible,  respectable  and  representative  non-Fascist 
government  of  their  own  free  choice.”  Whether 
this  government  will  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic 
will  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  Italian  people.’ 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  PEOPLE 

The  probability  is  that  most  Italians  were  ready  to 
give  the  Badoglio  regime  a  chance  after  July  25, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  most  actively 
supported  by  the  “passive”  Fascists — the  greater  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  landlords,  bureaucrats  who  had  fat¬ 
tened  on  the  Mussolini  dictatorship,  and  some  of 
the  clergy.  These  elements  may  be  expected  to  de¬ 
fend  the  monarchy  as  the  only  institution  which 
may  “safely”  effect  transition  to  the  new  order. 
What  they  would  prefer  is  conservatism  without 
Fascism.  Their  number  is  small,  but  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  still  considerable. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  political  spectrum  are  the 
Communists,  “many  of  them  dissident  from  Mos- 
cow.”‘°  No  serious  student  would  venture  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  strength,  but  the  general  assumption  is 
that  their  following  is  not  large.  Most  of  their  mem¬ 
bership  is  drawn  from  the  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  of  the  north.**  There  is  no  indication 
that  their  present  program  reflects  the  intransigent 
spirit  which  prevailed  among  Communist  leaders 
in  the  pre-Fascist  era.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  cooperating  in  a  kind  of  five-party  “Popular 
Front”  which  has  long  sabotaged  Italy’s  war  effort 
and  which,  in  the  crisis  attending  Mussolini’s 
downfall,  agitated  for  liberty  and  peace.*  ^ 

Between  these  two  extremes  stand  the  other  four 
parties,  comprising  the  “Popular  Front” — the  So 

8.  New  York,  Times,  July  29,  1943. 

9-  Kingsbury  Smith,  “Our  Government’s  Plan  for  a  Defeated 
Italy,’’  American  Mercury  (New  York),  August  1943.  Mr. 
Smith’s  views  were  substantially  corroborated  by  Harold  Cal¬ 
lender  in  the  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1943. 

10.  George  dc  Santillana,  “Who  Shall  Lead  Italy?’’  New  Re¬ 
public,  August  23,  1943. 

11.  Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 

P-  193;  De  Santillana,  “Who  Shall  Lead  Italy?”  cited;  Gaetano 
Salvemini,  “After  II  Duce,  What?”  Free  World  (New  York), 
lune  1943. 

la.  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1943. 
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cialists,  the  Party  of  Action,  the  Liberal  Recon¬ 
struction  party*^  and  the  Christian  Democratic 
party — all  of  which  are  committed  to  varying  gra¬ 
dations  of  moderate  scKial  and  political  reform. 
The  distinctions  that  separate  them  are  by  no 
means  clear.  The  Christian  Demtxrats,  one  of  the 
largest  if  not  the  largest  of  these  parties,  descend 
from  the  old  Popular  party  which  Don  Luigi 
Sturzo  once  led  and,  like  that  party,  are  divided 
into  a  Right  and  Left  wing.  Those  who  follow  the 
tradition  of  Sturzo  lean  toward  the  Socialists,  but 
have  greater  respect  for  the  rights  of  property;  the 
Right  wing,  so  far  relatively  unimportant,  moves 
in  the  orbit  of  the  conservative  parties.  The  Social¬ 
ists,  by  their  participation  in  the  “Popular  Front,” 
indicate  that  their  leaders  have  drawn  inspiration 
from  the  Reformists  rather  than  the  Maximalists 
of  the  pre-Fascist  era,  and  are  ready  to  contribute 
constructive  statesmanship.  The  following  of  the 
Socialist  party  is  doubtless  large,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  general  strike 
in  the  northern  industrial  cities  which  was  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  it  evoked  strong  measures  by  Badoglio.*'* 
Finally,  the  Party  of  Action  represents  a  kind  of 
composite  of  elements  from  these  and  other  party 
groupings  ranging  from  moderate  Right  to  mod¬ 
erate  Left. 

The  Party  of  Action  was  established  recently  on 
foundations  laid  by  the  non-party,  anti-Fascist 
group  known  as  Justice  and  Liberty  {Giustizia  e 
Liberta).  The  Justice  and  Liberty  movement  was 
organized  in  1930  by  a  group  of  anti-Fascist  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  drew  to  itself  men  who  were  “essen¬ 
tially  liberal  democrats  .  .  .  fearlessly  rational  and 
undogmatic.”*’  Springing  from  such  origins,  the 
Party  of  Action  holds  the  promise  of  reflecting  not 
only  many  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento,  but  also  the  present  aspirations  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Italian  people.  Time  alone  will  tell 
whether  young  leaders  exist  in  Italy  who  can  fulfill 
this  mission.  Meanwhile,  the  party  is  directed  chief¬ 
ly  by  such  distinguished  liberal  exiles  as  Cbunt 
(iarlo  Sforza  and  Emilio  Lussu.**^  Its  present  pro- 

13.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  elements  comprise  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Reconstruction  party,  but  it  is  probably  composed  of  former 
Giolittian  “Liberals.” 

14.  New  York  Times,  August  8,  9,  18,  19,  1943. 

15.  De  Santillana,  “Who  Shall  Lead  Italy?”  cited.  The  best 
known  among  its  leaders  were  Emilio  Lussu  (see  below)  and 
the  Rosselli  brothers.  Carlo  and  Nello,  of  whom  the  former  was 
the  more  active.  Following  his  escape  from  Lipari  along  with 
Francesco  Fausto  Nitti  and  Emilio  Lussu,  Carlo  Rosselli  found¬ 
ed  Giustizia  e  Liherta  in  Paris  (1930)  and  built  up  an  extensive 
secret  following  in  Italy.  Nello,  the  more  scholarly  of  the  two 
brothers,  meanwhile  remained  in  Italy,  quietly  serving  the  cause. 
Both  were  assassinated  by  Fascist  agents  while  visiting  together 
near  Paris  in  June  1937.  The  best  brief  account  of  the  work  of 
the  Rossellis  is  Gaetano  Salvemini,  Carlo  and  Nello  Rosselli 
(London,  Published  for  Intellectual  Liberty,  1937). 

16.  For  Lussu’s  career  as  soldier,  opponent  of  Fascism,  poli- 
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gram  supports  a  constituent  assembly,  the  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government,  substantial  democratic 
reforms  in  local  administration,  a  larger  area  of  in¬ 
fluence  for  organized  labor,  land  ownership  and 
cooperatives  for  the  peasants,  tempered  economic 
individualism,  a  free  judiciary,  and  cooperative  re¬ 
lations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.*^ 

The  extent  to  which  the  Party  of  Action,  singly 
or  together  with  the  other  “Popular  Front”  parties, 
will  succeed  in  giving  shape  to  the  new  Italy  will 
depend  on  several  factors:  (i)  the  degree  to  which 
these  diverse  elements  are  able  to  cooperate  not 
only  with  each  other  in  destroying  tyranny  but  in 
the  far  more  difficult  enterprise  of  constructing  new 
political  institutions;  (2)  the  degree  of  popular 
support  they  are  able  to  command;  and  (3)  the 
freedom  of  action  that  will  be  assured  to  them  by 
the  Allies.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  ascertain  any 
of  these  factors  except,  perhaps,  the  last.  Even  un¬ 
der  the  best  of  circumstances,  twenty-one  years  of 
repression,  imprisonment  and  exile  of  potential 
leaders,  and  indoctrination  of  youth  are  bound  to 
place  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  healthy  poli¬ 
tical  development  for  some  time  to  come.‘®  A  peri¬ 
od  of  toleration  and  recovery  will  be  necessary  be¬ 
fore  the  true  temper  of  the  Italian  people  can  be 
adequately  judged. 

THE  POLITICAL  FUTURE 

Italy’s  unconditional  surrender  will  not  deprive 
the  Italian  people  of  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  political  destiny.  On  this  point  the  Allies  have 
been  specific.*^ 

MONARCHY  OR  REPUBLIC? 

Whatever  other  developments  may  occur,  the 
fate  of  the  Savoy  dynasty  seems  already  sealed. 


tical  prisoner,  and  political  exile,  see  his  autobiographical  Road 
to  Exile  (New  York,  Covici-Friede,  1937),  and  his  Sardinian 
Brigade  (New  York,  Knopf,  1939).  An  interesting  account  of 
his  escape  from  Lipari  will  be  found  in  Francesco  Fausto  Nitti, 
Escape  (New  York,  Putnam,  1930). 

17.  A  full  text  of  the  party  program  may  be  found  in  Nazioni 
Unite  (New  York),  August  i,  1943.  Count  Carlo  Sforza  has 
paraphrased  and  elaborated  it  on  several  occasions  recently.  See 
especially  PM  (New  York),  July  26,  1943;  round  table  on  “The 
Future  of  Italy,”  Free  World,  August  1943;  interview  with  Mar¬ 
quis  W.  Childs,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  August  15,  1943.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  closely  this  program  conforms  with  the 
mature  views  of  Giustizia  e  Uberta.  See  Salvemini,  “Fascism 
without  Mussolini,”  cited,  pp.  49-50;  Pentad,  The  Remaking  of 
Italy  (New  York,  Penguin  Books,  1941),  pp.  259-87. 

18.  R.  G.  Massock,  Italy  from  Within  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1943),  p.  391;  Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy, 
cited,  pp.  176-88. 

19.  President  Roosevelt,  speaking  to  the  Italian  question  on 
July  28,  said:  "eventually  Italy  will  reconstitute  herself.  It  will  be 
the  people  of  Italy  who  will  do  that,  choosing  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment  in  accordance  with  the  basic  democratic  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality.”  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1943. 


Twice  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  betrayed  the 
Italian  people.  The  first  and  supreme  betrayal  was 
the  use  of  his  authority  to  establish  and  help  con¬ 
solidate  the  Fascist  regime.  This  story  has  been 
well  told  in  all  its  significant  details^®  and  does  not 
need  repetition  here.  In  the  years  that  followed,  the 
Crown  identified  itself  with  the  Fascist  movement 
— whether  from  conviction  or  weakness  makes  little 
difference.  Victor  Emmanuel  approved  the  meas¬ 
ures  which  fastened  dictatorship  upon  the  country. 
He  accepted  the  title  of  Emperor  when  Ethiopia 
was  conquered,  and  the  crown  of  Albania  when 
that  country  was  ravaged.  Crown  Prince  Umberto, 
the  heir  apparent,  whose  reputed  anti-Fascism  was 
more  a  product  of  wishful  thinking  than  of  fact, 
w'as  kept  in  line  by  the  constitutional  decree  which 
gave  the  Fascist  Grand  Council  power  to  decide  the 
royal  succession. 

Victor  Emmanuel’s  second  betrayal,  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  first,  was  to  lend  his  approval 
to  the  declaration  of  war  in  June  1940.  If  he  op¬ 
posed  it,  as  Prime  Minister  Churchill  implied  on 
December  23,  1940’*  and  as  many  others  believe, 
he  gave  the  Italian  people  no  reason  to  assume  that 
such  was  the  case.  Legalists  may  argue  that  it  was 
his  constitutional  obligation  to  follow  the  advice  of 
his  Prime  Minister,  but  such  reasoning  cannot  exon¬ 
erate  him  of  complicity.  This,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
the  view  of  the  “underground”  leaders  who  hold 
the  Crown  equally  responsible  with  Fascism  for  the 
misfortunes  that  have  befallen  Italy.^^  It  hardly 
seems  too  much  to  say  that  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
insured  for  himself  and  his  dynasty  the  fate  of 
oblivion. 

The  low  estate  to  which  the  monarchy  has  fallen 
is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  anti-Fascist  exiles  in  the  United  States  have 
declared  themselves  for  a  republic.  Of  this  group. 
Professor  Gaetano  Salvemini  had  long  since  made 
his  position  regarding  the  monarchy  clear.  Count 
Carlo  Sforza,  distinguished  liberal,  one-time  For¬ 
eign  Minister  and  loyal  exponent  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  is  a  relatively  recent  convert  to  repub¬ 
licanism.^^  Don  Luigi  Sturzo,  founder  and  able  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  Popular  party,  professes  always  to 
have  been  republican-minded,  and  is  now  con- 

20.  The  best  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Angelo  Rossi,  hi 
Naissance  dii  Fasrismr  (Paris,  Gallimard,  1938),  pp.  224-4®; 
Gaetano  Salvemini,  The  Fascist  Dictatorship  in  Italy  (New 
York,  Holt,  1927),  pp.  103-14.  These  betrayals  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  Count  Sforza’s  forthcoming  Contemporary 
Italy  (New  York,  Dutton). 

21.  Speech,  December  23,  1940. 

22.  Nazioni  Unite,  August  i,  1943;  Pentad,  The  Remaking 
Italy,  cited,  pp.  267-68. 

23.  At  the  Anti-Fascist  Congress  of  Montevideo  in  August 
1942,  Count  Sforza  publicly  stated  that  he  was  for  a  republic. 
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vinced  that  a  republican  regime  is  the  only  solution 
of  Italy’s  political  problems.^'* 

reform  of  PARLIAMENTARY  INSTITUTIONS 

Assuming  that  a  republican  form  of  government, 
or  even  a  modified  constitutional  monarchy  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  post-war  Italy,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  fundamental  changes  in  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  representative  institutions  will 
be  undertaken.  Without  for  a  moment  accepting 
the  Fascist  thesis  that  parliamentary  government 
in  Italy  was  altogether  corrupt  and  incompetent, 
one  must  admit  that  it  had  serious  shortcomings. 
This  situation  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes:  the 
great  diversity  in  historical  experience  of  the  Italian 
people  before  they  became  united  in  a  national  state 
in  1861;  lack  of  popular  education  and,  until  1913, 
lack  of  the  popular  ballot;  the  tendency  among 
parties  to  organize  around  leaders  rather  than  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  thus  to  establish  a  kind  of  patron-client 
relationship  in  which  loyalty  was  measured  in 
terms  of  benefits  given  and  received;  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  or  inability  of  the  larger  national  parties 
I  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  governing;  and  the 
I  practice  of  trasformismo,  which  became  part  of  the 
national  parliamentary  tradition.^’ 

The  machinery  of  Italy’s  political  system — which 
I  followed  the  usual  parliamentary  pattern — was 
geared  in  theory  to  the  principle  of  democratic  re- 
1  sponsibility,  but  in  practice  it  did  not  operate  in  a 
fashion  necessary  to  implement  this  principle  suffi¬ 
ciently  or  even,  in  time  of  crisis,  to  protect  derncK- 
racy  against  those  who  schemed  its  destruction.^*^ 
The  IcKalized  and  fluid  character  of  most  of  Italy’s 
political  parties,  which  were  supposed  to  express  the 
will  of  the  people,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  this  condition.  No  single  one  of  them 
was  ever  in  itself  large  enough  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment.  To  govern,  ministries  had  to  be  created  from 
combinations.  While  this  was  not  dangerous  per  se, 
it  did  encourage  the  practice  of  trasformismo, 
which  enabled  politically  astute  leaders  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  parliament  and  the  people.  Faced  with 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber,  the  ministry  would 
be  dissolved  and  could  then  reappear  essentially  in- 

24.  Luigi  Sturzo,  “Italian  Problems  in  War  and  Peace,”  Re- 
t'iew  of  Politics  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.),  January  1943,  and  “Italy 
Under  Mussolini,”  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  April  1943. 

25.  Trasformismo  means  the  process  by  which  a  government 
wishing  to  keep  power  “transforms”  itself  by  rearranging  the 
party  combinations  on  which  it  depends.  For  a  defense  of 
trasformismo,  see  Benedetto  Croce,  A  History  of  Italy,  1871- 
1^15  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1929),  pp.  20-21  et  passim. 

26.  For  a  succinct  survey  of  political  institutions  and  consti¬ 
tutional  development,  see  Id.  R.  Spencer,  Government  and  Poli¬ 
tics  of  Italy  (New  York,  World  Book  Co.,  1932).  For  a  well- 
known  and  penetrating  analysis  of  its  formative  period,  see  A.  L. 
Lowell,  Government  and  Politics  in  Continental  Europe  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1896),  vol.  I,  pp.  1 52-231. 


tact,  after  behind-the-scene  negotiations  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  combination.^^  Cabinet  crises  there¬ 
fore  offered  little  or  no  opportunity  to  the  people 
or  the  parliament  to  choose  between  rival  sets  of 
principles. 

Partly  because  of  the  defects  in  the  system,  partly 
because  of  the  shortsightedness  of  leadership  among 
the  political  groups  which  should  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  democratic  principles,  Italian  parliamen¬ 
tary  government  failed  to  survive  the  crucial  test 
it  faced  in  the  early  years  following  World  War  I. 
Possibilities  of  salvation  existed,  but  were  not  ex¬ 
ploited.  The  parliamentary  elections  of  1919,  held 
under  the  system  of  universal  manhood  suffrage 
and  proportional  representation,  produced  a  Cham¬ 
ber  in  which  the  Socialist  party,  with  156  deputies, 
and  the  Popular  party  (organized  in  1919),  with 
100  deputies,  together  constituted  a  clear  majority. 
These  two  parties,  representing  the  workers  and 
peasants,  theoretically  could  have  governed  the 
country  but  actually  were  unable  to  do  so.  The 
fault  for  this  failure  rested  with  both.  Neither  was 
cohesive,  and  on  certain  fundamental  issues  the  two 
proved  incompatible. 

The  inner  conflicts  of  Socialism  and  Popularism, 
as  well  as  their  incompatibility  on  issues  of  property 
and  religion,  allowed  the  government  to  be  shifted 
from  the  Left  and  Left  Center  toward  the  Right, 
where  were  to  be  found  those  who  opposed  social 
democracy  out  of  principle  or  unjustified  fear  of 
Communism.  It  was  this  situation  which  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  body  of  Fascists  and  pro-Fascists  was 
able  to  exploit.  For  political  reasons  the  govern¬ 
ment,  led  or  managed  by  Giovanni  Giolitti,  maker 
of  many  ritnpasti,^^  appeared  to  take  a  neutral  stand, 
virtually  abdicating  before  Right  and  Left  factidns, 
which  were  allowed  to  commit  excesses  against 
each  other.  But  its  neutrality  was  more  apparent 
than  real  for,  since  the  center  of  parliamentary  sup¬ 
port  had  gravitated  to  the  Right,  it  was  in  that 
direction  that  the  government  extended  its  favors. 
Mussolini  knew  better  than  other  leaders  how  to 
capitalize  on  this  situation,  and  consequently  man¬ 
aged  to  destroy  his  enemies,  to  take  over  communi¬ 
cations  and  local  government,  and  to  prepare  the 
Fascist  revolution. 

The  bitter  experience  of  Fascism  will  not  be 
quickly  unlearned.  It  has  undoubtedly  both 
strengthened  the  will  for  democracy  and  discred¬ 
ited  the  older  parliamentary  and  party  system.  It 
is  significant  that  the  program  of  the  Party  of  Ac¬ 
tion  gives  prominent  place  to  the  need  for  a  strong 
executive,  carefully  controlled  by  representative  in- 

27.  Spencer,  Government  and  Politics  of  Italy,  cited,  p.  193. 

28.  Literally,  “re-kneading.”  The  term  was  used  to  describe 
the  shaping  of  party  combinations  which  would  sustain  the 
ministry. 
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stitutions  but  endowed  with  the  authority  necessary 
for  quick  action  so  that  the  crises  “so  fatal  to  par¬ 
liamentary  regimes”  may  be  avoided.^^  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  too,  that  five  of  the  underground  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Socialists  and  Communists,  are  now 
operating  together.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
factionalism  which  fatally  divided  Italy  before  has 
been  abandoned,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

What  forms  the  new  parliamentary  institutions 
will  take  no  one  can  predict.  But  we  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will  not,  even  if  they  could,  take  the 
shape  of  the  pre-Fascist  period.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  they  will  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  Fascist 
experiment.^® 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

It  is  on  the  level  of  local  government  that  the 
most  important  democratic  innovations  may  be 
expected  after  the  war.  Following  the  pattern  set 
in  France,  united  Italy  in  i86i  abolished  the  old 
territorial  units  and  substituted  for  them  an  arti¬ 
ficially  created  administrative  division  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  principal  units  were  the  provinces  (92 
since  1927)  and  the  communes  (over  7,000),  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  mandamenti  and  circondari — the 
two  latter  created  chiefly  for  convenience  in  finan¬ 
cial  and  judicial  administration. 

Provincial  government  was  centered  in  the  prefect, 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Interior.  Even  before 
the  advent  of  Fascism,  his  powers  were  consider¬ 
able,  for  he  controlled  the  police,  distributed  patron¬ 
age,  and  by  direct  as  well  as  indirect  means  ex¬ 
erted  pressure  on  the  elective  Provincial  Council. 
Until  it  was  supplanted  in  1927  the  Council,  al¬ 
though  by  no  means  fully  competent  within  its 
sphere  of  action,  was  a  key  agency  for  democratic 
experience. 

More  important  as  factors  in  Italian  local  govern¬ 
ment  were  the  several  thousand  communes.  Here 
democratic  practice  was  most  strongly  developed. 
Authority  was  vested  in  a  popularly  elected  council 
which,  in  turn,  chose  the  sindaco,  or  mayor.  The 
mayor  was  subject  to  some  control  by  the  prefect, 
who  was  empowered  to  suspend  him  for  incom¬ 
petence  or  for  violation  of  the  law.  But  the  coun¬ 
cil  decided  in  the  last  analysis,  and  was  consequent¬ 
ly  able  to  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  liberty.  It  was  in 
these  communes  that  the  Fascists  first  proceeded  to 
a  violent  attack  on  democratic  institutions. 

Without  doubt,  the  independence  of  the  com¬ 
munes  will  be  restored  after  the  war.  But  beyond 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  changes  which  may 
be  made.  A  new  government,  whatever  its  political 

29.  Nazioni  Unite,  August  i,  1943. 

30.  Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 
pp.  238-39. 


complexion,  may  not  wish  lightly  to  give  up  the 
opportunities  for  centralized  control  inherent  in 
the  provincial  administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter-day  practices  of  Fascist  prefects,  whose 
power  became  absolute  during  the  dictatorship, 
may  make  reversion  to  the  traditional  way  impos¬ 
sible.  The  Party  of  Action  has  committed  itself 
specifically  on  this  matter,  and  has  taken  its  stand 
for  greater  regional  autonomy  and  reorganization 
of  the  administrative  system  along  less  artificial 
lines.^* 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

The  future  of  relations  between  church  and  state 
in  Italy  is  a  thorny  question  on  which  opinions  are 
sharply  divided,  although  exponents  of  both  fac¬ 
tions  which  have  engaged  in  the  perennial  conflict 
between  these  two  institutions  are  in  substantial 
agreement  that  very  great  changes  are  in  prospect. 
They  differ  chiefly  on  the  manner  and  degree  of  I 
change  which  the  church  will  be  required  to  accept 
in  the  new  state  which  will  emerge  out  of  the  war.  j 

Two  circumstances  make  the  problem  difficult 
to  understand  and  are  often  overlooked  by  partisans 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  First,  while  the  prepon¬ 
derant  majority  of  the  Italian  people  are  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  are,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salvemini  has  said,  “Catholics  in  modera¬ 
tion.”  The  majority  are  indifferent;  only  at  the  two 
extremes  will  there  be  found  militantly  Catholic 
or  militantly  anti-clerical  minorities.^^  It  should  be 
no  difficult  matter,  therefore,  to  set  restrictions  on 
the  ecclesiastical  body,  including  the  Vatican.  This 
had  in  fact  been  done,  it  will  be  recalled,  between 
1870  and  1929.  In  1929  the  Lateran  Treaty  “settled” 
the  Roman  Question  and  restored  the  church  to 
a  privileged  position  in  the  state.  With  the  recovery 
of  the  democratic  parties,  this  trend  is  expected  to 
be  reversed. 

A  second  important  factor  is  the  confusion  that 
has  arisen  concerning  the  relations  between  Fas¬ 
cism  and  the  church.  It  is  often  made  to  appear 
that  the  church  has  been  and  still  is  the  ally  of  Fas¬ 
cism;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  explained  that 
Fascism  and  the  church  have  been  and  still  arc 
l(Kked  in  conflict.  Neither  assertion  is  wholly  true 
nor  wholly  false.  Perhaps  some  of  the  confusion 
can  be  cleared  away  if,  in  the  first  case,  one  were  | 
to  refer  to  either  churchmen  or  ecclesiastics  instead  | 
of  the  church.  For  the  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  I 
body  in  Italy  have  divided,  as  have  the  Italian  j 

31.  Nazioni  Unite,  August  i,  1943.  The  authors  of  Pentad,  i 

The  Re'na^ing  of  Italy,  cited,  suggest  a  “frankly  federal  con-  I 
stitution"  (pp.  270-72).  I 

32.  Gaetano  Salvemini,  “Pius  XII  and  Fascism,”  New  Republic,  | 
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people,  on  the  virtues  or  evils  of  Fascism.  In  the 
second  case,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  objectives  of 
Fascism  and  the  church  are  incompatible. 

Whether  or  not  loyal  churchmen  justify  Fascism, 
there  are  indications  today  that  the  church  as  a 
whole  stands  to  suffer,  at  least  temporarily,  for  al¬ 
liance  with  Fascism  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  most 
important  figures.  Prior  to  the  Fascist  era  the  es¬ 
trangement  between  church  and  state,  which  had 
existed  since  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  1870, 
seemed  to  be  terminating.  Militant  anti-clericalism 
was  no  longer  popular  in  advanced  political  circles 
and,  on  the  other  side.  Papal  obstructionism  was 
giving  way  to  conciliatory  action.  It  is  true  the  po¬ 
litical  question  of  Papal  sovereignty  had  not  been 
solved  by  anything  more  than  tacit  understanding, 
but  it  was  no  longer  pressing,  and  the  gradual  im¬ 
provement  of  relations  opened  the  prospect  for 
eventual  agreement.*^ 

There  was,  consequently,  no  urgent  necessity  for 
the  Vatican  to  reach  a  formal  understanding  with 
the  Italian  government  at  any  given  moment.  It 
could  afford  to  wait.  For  the  Fascist  regime  this 
was  not  the  case.  Mussolini,  professed  atheist  and 
violent  anti-clerical,  needed  the  prestige  and  assis¬ 
tance  he  could  win  by  coming  to  terms  with  the 
Vatican.  It  was  he,  therefore,  who  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  negotiations  which  culminated  in  the 
Lateran  Treaty  of  1929.^'* 

The  Lateran  Treaty  was  made  up  of  three 
documents:  a  political  agreement,  establishing  the 
sovereign  territory  of  Vatican  City;  a  financial 
agreement,  compensating  the  Papacy  for  losses 
sustained  when  its  temporalities  were  absorbed; 
and  a  religious  agreement,  a  Concordat,  defining 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  church  and  state  in  Italy. 
The  Concordat  was  the  vital  part  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  for  Fascism  and  the  Vatican  alike  because  it 
bound  the  two  together  with  ties  of  mutual  interest, 
more  tightly  for  the  church  than  for  the  state. 
Mussolini  was  not  reluctant  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  the  church  when  it  was  to  his  advantage, 
while  the  church,  in  order  not  to  lose  all,  had  to 
retreat  before  his  advance.  The  impression  thus 
gained  ground  that  the  church  preferred  peace  with 
Fascism  at  the  price  set  by  Mussolini. 

This  impression  was  further  increased  by  the  out¬ 
spoken  support  of  Fascism  expressed  by  a  few 
prominent  Italian  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  the  most 
prominent  and  most  persistent  was  Cardinal  Schus¬ 
ter  of  Milan.  It  gained  strength  also  from  oc- 

33-  For  a  scholarly  presentation  of  the  Catholic  case,  critical 
in  nature,  see  D.  A.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1941). 

34-  See  Vera  A.  Micheles,  “The  Lateran  Accord,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  July  10,  1929.  Luigi  Sturzo,  Church  and  State 
(New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  1937),  pp.  486-94. 


casional  remarks  by  Pope  Pius  XI  who,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  unjustified  optimism,  referred  to  Musso¬ 
lini  as  “the  man  sent  by  Providence”^’  and,  in 
another  moment  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  indirectly 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  campaign.  But  against  these  commitments  in 
favor  of  Fascism’*^  must  be  balanced  Pius  XI’s  un¬ 
compromising  denunciations  of  Fascism,  particu¬ 
larly  his  Encyclical,  Non  abbiamo  bisognoy  and 
the  bold  criticisms  he  made  on  the  eve  of  his  death. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
clergy  opposed  the  regime  in  silence.  Yet  when  all 
of  this  is  taken  into  account,  it  remains  clear  that  the 
church  is  regarded  as  sharing  some  of  the  blame 
for  Fascism.’® 

What  are  the  penalties  the  church  may  be  asked 
to  pay.?  Professor  Binchy  believes  it  will  suffer  per¬ 
secution  of  the  clergy,  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  abolition  of  state  support  for  clerical 
incomes.’^  This  conclusion,  coming  from  one  of 
Professor  Binchy’s  authority,  should  not  be  taken 
lightly,  although  its  pessimism  seems  unjustified. 
The  Mazzini  Society  in  this  country,  expressing  the 
views  of  important  republican  elements,  went  on 
record  affirming  that  the  Italian  Republic  “must  re¬ 
spect  loyally  the  liberty  of  the  Pope  as  a  chief  of 
the  Catholic  international  Church;  that  the  rights 
of  the  Vatican  city  must  be  confirmed.  But  ...  all 
privileges  of  civil  and  political  character  must  be 
abolished  without  exception;  State  and  Church  in 
Italy  must  be  separated;  all  religious  denominations 
must  have  equal  rights  and  protection  under  a 
common  law.”'*®  The  Party  of  Action  also  recom¬ 
mends  that  freedom  of  religion  he  assured,  and  calls 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state.*** 

These  affirmations  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
political  and  financial  sections  of  the  Lateran 
Treaty  will  probably  stand,  even  if  the  Treaty  is 
re-negotiated  as  a  matter  of  form.  But  the  Concor¬ 
dat  is  almost  certain  to  be  modified  or  abandoned 
and,  if  this  is  done  with  the  consent  of  the  Vatican, 
relations  between  church  and  state  are  likely  to  im¬ 
prove  rather  than  deteriorate.  If  the  Vatican  resists 

35.  Pope  Pius  XI,  address  of  February  13,  1929.  Quoted  in 
Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited,  p.  86. 
See  also,  Philip  Hughes,  Pope  Pius  the  Eleventh  (New  York, 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1938),  p.  225. 

36.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  cited,  pp.  648-51; 
Geoffrey  T.  Garratt,  Mussolini’s  Roman  Empire  (New  York, 
Bobbs-Merrill,  1938),  pp.  139-40;  Sturzo,  Church  and  State, 
cited,  pp.  501-505. 

37.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  cited,  pp.  522-26. 

38.  Salvemini  and  LaPiana  present  a  strong  case  against  the 
Vatican  (What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited,  pp.  80-165),  but  their 
proposed  solution  is  moderate  (ibid.,  pp.  243-82). 

39.  Binchy,  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy,  cited,  p.  742. 

40.  Quoted  in  Sturzo,  “Italian  Problems  in  War  and  Peace,” 
cited. 

41.  Nazioni  Unite,  August  i,  1943. 
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Stubbornly,  the  fires  of  anti-clericalism  may  be 
kindled  in  Italy. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  PROSPECTS 

It  is  not  hard  to  foresee  the  gravity  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  which  Italy  will  face  at  the  end  of 
hostilities.  Losses  of  manpower  before  September 
8  were  not  great  when  compared  with  those  suf¬ 
fered  during  World  War  I,  because  Italian  troops 
for  the  most  part  had  not  been  closely  engaged.  But 
the  material  damage  has  been  infinitely  greater  and 
will  become  greater  still.  Destruction  of  industrial 
cities,  dock  facilities  and  communication  systems 
will  easily  surpass  in  dimensions  the  material  de¬ 
struction  in  the  Po  Valley  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Repair  and  reconstruction  costs  will  be  high. 

While  facing  the  costly  prospect  of  rehabilitation, 
the  nation  will  be  called  on  to  bear  a  crushing  bur¬ 
den  of  debt.  It  is  estimated  that  when  Fascism 
came  to  power  the  national  debt  was  about  93 
billion  lire;  by  1943  it  had  risen  to  something  above 
400  billion;  and  by  the  end  of  next  year,  if  the 
present  rate  of  expenditure  were  to  continue,  it 
would  reach  600  billion.  The  latter  figure  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  estimated  personal  wealth  of  the 
Italian  people  in  1938.^^  To  meet  such  an  obliga¬ 
tion  at  normal  interest  rates  would  call  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  70  per  cent  of  the  currently  high  annual 
revenues.  That  would  be  impossible.  Either  rates 
will  have  to  be  reduced  or  the  debt  repudiated. 
Neither  procedure  is  desirable,  but  the  latter  less 
so  than  the  former. 

The  nation  has  already  begun  to  suffer  from  sud¬ 
den  rupture  of  the  artificial  trade  relationship  es¬ 
tablished  with  Germany  after  conclusion  of  the 
Axis  pact.  Before  that  time,  Germany  had  account¬ 
ed  for  about  15  per  cent  of  Italy’s  annual  trade; 
afterward,  the  figure  jumped  to  75  per  cent,  and 
Italy  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependency  on  the 
Reich.  Italy’s  supplies  of  coal  and  oil  have  been 
shut  off  and  the  German  market,  although  unsatis¬ 
factory,  has  now  been  closed  to  all  but  that  part  of 
Italy  under  German  domination.  This  creates  a 
serious  situation,  but  the  Allies  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  fill  the  breach  with  necessary  supplies. 

If  there  were  extensive  demobilizations  of  the 
armed  services  combined  with  sudden  stoppage  of 
wartime  demands  on  industry,  consequences  would 
be  perilous.  But  Italy  will  not  demobilize  imme¬ 
diately.  Both  the  Allies  and  Germany,  as  long  as  it 
is  able,  will  utilize  available  manpower  and  produc¬ 
tive  facilities.  Moreover,  the  Allies,  once  in  charge 

42.  Saivcmini  and  LaPiana,  W/iat  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 
p.  223.  At  the  inflated  prices  of  1943,  this  estimate  of  national 
wealth  might  be  raised  to  1,000  to  2,000  billion  lire. 


of  the  country’s  administration  for  an  extended  ti 
period  of  time,  can  be  expected  to  maintain  fairly 
normal  conditions,  for  reasons  of  their  own  wel-  c 
fare  if  not  for  that  of  the  Italians.  But  whatever  b 
measures  they  take  will  be  only  temporary  in  char-  c 
acter;  sooner  or  later  the  Italian  people  will  have  to  S 
grapple  with  the  problem  themselves.  ^ 

r 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  ^ 

For  twenty  years  the  working  classes  have  been  ( 
the  principal  victims  of  the  Fascist  dictatorship.  Fas-  , 
cism  took  from  them  their  free  unions  and  herded  t 
them  into  state-controlled  syndicates  in  which  they 
had  no  practical  rights  other  than  to  pay  dues,  i 
listen,  and  obey.  Strikes  and  boycotts  were  prohib-  ( 
iied,  and  the  right  to  bargain  for  better  wages  or  | 

conditions  of  labor  was  nullified  by  the  very  ma-  ] 

chinery  created  with  the  professed  purpose  of  safe-  j 
guarding  it.  The  officials  who  represented  workers  i 
before  their  employers  were  appointed,  not  elected 
— petty  bureaucrats  or  members  of  the  employing 
class  who  were  “but  plastic  creatures  of  the  Fascist 
State.’’"*^  The  system  insured  a  steady  and  continu¬ 
ous  decline  of  real  wages,  which  wiped  out  many 
of  the  gains  painfully  won  during  the  pre-Fascist 
era.  Nor  was  there  much  to  compensate  for  these  ^ 
losses  except  for  some  of  the  social  welfare  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  Dopolavoro,  which  did  provide  op-  [ 
portunities  for  recreation,  travel  and  education. 
Italian  labor  was  caught  in  “a  mechanism’’  which  ’ 
bound  “the  workers  firmly  to  the  employing  i 
groups,  and,  beyond,  to  the  political  chiefs  of  the 
state”;  it  was  reduced  to  helplessness  and  made  the 
passive  instrument  through  which  the  higher  spir¬ 
itual  purposes  of  the  Fascist  state  were  to  be 
achieved.'*'* 

In  view  of  this  experience,  one  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  Italian  labor  will  demand  restoration  of 
the  liberties  it  enjoyed  in  the  pre-Fascist  era.  The 
Party  of  Action  has  already  made  a  formal  com¬ 
mitment  to  this  effect.'*’  It  is  significant  to  note, 
moreover,  that  AMG  in  Sicily,  after  depriving  the  ■ 
corporative  institutions  of  their  revenues,  formally 
abolished  both  the  Syndicates  and  the  Corporations 
on  September  4.  The  return  to  a  free  labor  move-  ! 
ment  was  proclaimed  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  labor  offices  which  would 
provide  facilities  for  conciliation,  mediation  and  , 
arbitration  working  through  delegates  freely  chosen 
by  the  workers  themselves.  This  policy  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  followed  in  the  rest  of  Italy.**^  So  a  return  | 

43.  Carl  T.  Schmidt,  The  Corporate  State  in  Action  (Neff 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1939),  p.  76. 

44.  Ibid.,  pp.  81-96;  see  also  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  New  York  I 
Times,  September  6,  1943. 

45.  Nazioni  Unite,  August  i,  1943.  i 

46.  New  Yorh  Times,  August  22,  September  6,  1943.  I 
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si  to  a  free  labor  movement  seems  reasonably  assured, 
ly  The  likelihood  and  desirability  of  a  return  to  the 
i  older  patterns  of  labor  organization  have,  however, 
cr  been  questioned.  Twenty-odd  years  of  experience 
I-  cannot  lightly  be  brushed  aside  and,  as  Professors 
to  Salvemini  and  LaPiana  suggest,  it  might  “be  a 
great  mistake  to  destroy  the  framework  of  coordi¬ 
nated  organizations  only  because  it  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  dictatorship.”'*^  Whether  the  framework 
■D  could  be  infused  with  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and 

^  whether  it  could  or  should  be  preserved  are  cer- 

d  tainly  debatable  questions. 

:y  Whatever  forms  labor  organization  may  take, 
s,  we  may  be  sure  that  workers  will  demand  a  fuller 

>  share  in  the  nation’s  economic  life.  The  program  of 

>f  the  Party  of  Action,  for  example,  proposes  that 

labor  be  allowed  to  collaborate  with  and  assume 
joint  responsibility  for  the  productive  process,  have 
rs  the  right  to  representation  in  the  factory,  and  be 

d  permitted  to  assist  in  the  study  and  solution  of 

g  problems  affecting  the  national  economy.'*®  This 

St  program  is  in  accordance  with  contemporary  con¬ 

i'  cepts  of  social  democracy. 

y  Correspondingly,  such  rights  and  privileges  as 
it  capital  enjoyed  in  the  Fascist  era  will  be  radically 
«  diminished.  To  understand  the  nature  of  these 
I-  “rights  and  privileges”  and  the  kind  of  problem 
they  pose  for  the  future,  a  few  significant  points 
1-  need  to  be  emphasized.  In  general,  it  can  be  said 

b  that  Fascism  was  always  more  tender  in  its  treat- 

?  ment  of  property  than  of  labor,  as  can  be  easily 

e  demonstrated  from  the  tax  system  and  the  way  in 

c  which  the  syndicalist  and  corporative  institutions 

operated.  But  this  must  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
t  the  government  steadily  and  increasingly  en¬ 
croached  on  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  depression  needs  of  the  national  econ- 
f  omy  and  the  dynamics  of  Fascist  imperialism.  This 
i  trend  speeded  up  business  mergers  and  the  growth 
of  cartels  and  monopoly  organizations,  often  sup- 
1  ported  and  sometimes  controlled  by  the  govern- 
:  ment.'*^ 

1  When  the  credit  structure  of  the  nation  was  seri- 
s  ously  threatened  in  the  thirties,  the  government 
began  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  influence  and  con- 
:  trol.  An  Istituto  per  la  Ricostruzione  Industriale 

1  (IRI),  roughly  corresponding  to  the  RFC  in  the 
i  United  States,  was  established  to  take  over  commit- 
1  ments  of  the  principal  banks  in  order  to  save  them 
from  collapse.  It  was  intended  that,  when  the  crisis 
I  had  been  surmounted,  the  IRI  would  liquidate  its 
r  holdings  and,  indeed,  this  policy  was  followed 

Salvemini  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited, 
’  P-  230. 

48.  Nazioni  Unite,  August  i,  1943;  sec  also  Salvemini  and 
LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited,  p.  231. 

49-  Schmidt,  T he  Corporate  State  in  Action,  cited,  pp.  1 1 5-36. 


until  1935.  Economic  and  political  conditions  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Ethiopian  crisis  reversed  the  trend,  and 
from  that  time  on  the  IRI  continuously  enlarged 
its  holdings,  participating  in  and  often  completely 
dominating  industries  vital  to  the  prosecution  of 
war.  By  1940  it  controlled  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  post-war  peri¬ 
od,  therefore,  will  be  the  disposition  of  monopolies 
directly  controlled  by  the  state  and  of  the  great 
producers’  combinations,  which  the  state  supported 
and  encouraged  but  did  not  own.  The  former,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  charged  with  the  public  interest, 
may  be  nationalized.  This  would  not  be  difficult 
to  arrange,  since  they  are  already  under  state  con¬ 
trol.  The  latter  may  be  nationalized  and  dissolved. 
Once  more,  the  Party  of  Action  has  taken  its  stand 
pretty  much  on  this  middle  ground.’”  As  for  the 
remainder  of  the  business  community,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  it  will  be  assured  tempered 
rights  of  private  initiative.  No  other  course  seems 
practicable,  given  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  made  up  of  small  property  holders.’* 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEASANTS 

Important  as  will  be  Italy’s  industrial  difficulties 
after  the  war,  its  agricultural  problems  will  be  even 
more  complicated.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of 
those  gainfully  employed  in  Italy  are  engaged  in 
industrial  production  and  distribution;  48  per  cent 
earn  their  living  from  the  soil.’^  Little  more  need 
be  said  to  illustrate  the  relative  importance  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  national  economy  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  problem  of  the  land  and  the  peasants 
will  claim  the  attention  of  post-war  leaders. 

That  problem  is  one  which  will  not  lend  itself 
to  easy  solution.  Nature  and  man  have  created 
great  diversities  of  conditions  in  Italy,  both  of  the 
soil  and  of  man’s  relation  to  it.  Generally  speaking, 
farming  is  intensive  and  commercialized  in  the 
north,  where  the  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  with  a 
high  proportion  of  independent  owners  and  tenants 
whose  holdings  are  small;  in  the  center,  which 
has  been  less  well  blessed,  farms  are  somewhat 
larger  but  less  productive;  the  south  is  mostly  bar¬ 
ren  and  mountainous,  and  still  retarded  by  lati- 
fondist  absentee  landownership  which  is  a  rem¬ 
nant  from  the  past. 

Out  of  approximately  8,000,000  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture,  about  3,000,000  are  independent 
owners,  2,500,000  are  tenants  and  share-croppers, 
and  2,500,000  laborers.  Of  the  owners,  2  per  cent 

50.  Nazioni  Unite,  August  i,  1943. 

51.  Pentad,  The  Remaking  of  Italy,  cited,  pp.  279-80. 
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are  holders  of  large  estates  (averaging  around  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres),  which  constitute 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country; 
35  per  cent,  owning  two  and  a  half  acres  or  less, 
account  for  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage; 
54  per  cent,  owning  farms  up  to  twenty-four  acres, 
hold  most  of  the  rest  of  the  land  which  is  privately 
owned.  It  has  been  said  that  “these  figures  evince 
the  extreme  concentration  of  landownership  in  rela¬ 
tively  few  hands.”’*  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  of  the  larger  estates,  pitifully  small 
when  compared  with  many  American  farms,  are 
wooded,  pasture  or  mountainous  lands.  To  apply  a 
uniform  policy  of  distribution  into  small  holdings 
might  contribute  neither  to  the  general  nor  private 
welfare  of  those  whose  lot  is  to  be  improved.  This 
does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the  latifondi  whose  dis¬ 
solution,  it  has  long  been  recognized,  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  betterment  of  peasant  conditions  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily.  Again,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  application  of  a  uniform  policy  of  “Land 
to  the  Peasants!”  in  the  north  would  not  be  easy 
and  might  even  have  unfortunate  consequences, 
since  it  would  reduce  still  further  the  already  small 
and  inadequate  holdings.  Encouragement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperatives  might  provide  a  better  solu¬ 
tion  in  that  area.’"* 

The  lot  of  the  Italian  peasant  has  always  been 
hard,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  Fascist  revolution  it 
was  being  gradually  improved — partly  through  co¬ 
operatives,  and  partly  through  labor  organizations 
sponsored  by  the  Socialists  and  the  Christian  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  Many  of  these  gains  were  wiped  out  by  the 
dictatorship,  and  relatively  little  of  value  was  sub¬ 
stituted  to  compensate  for  their  loss.  The  much-ad¬ 
vertised  campaign  of  land  reclamation  was  con¬ 
ceived  with  an  eye  more  to  political  than  economic 
results,  and  the  “Battle  of  the  Wheat”  encour¬ 
aged  inefficient  production  and  land  exhaustion. 
Throughout  the  Fascist  era  the  peasant  worker  on 
the  land,  like  the  worker  in  the  factory,  suffered 
continuous  diminution  of  real  income.  By  1935  it 
was  10.5  per  cent  below  the  level  of  1919;  and  the 
downward  trend  continued  in  subsequent  years.” 

An  important  cause  of  material  misfortune  was 
the  regime’s  ill-considered  population  policy,  which 
was  formulated  in  terms  of  expansionist  ambitions. 
At  one  and  the  same  time  efforts  were  made  to 
increase  the  national  birth  rate  and  to  reduce  emi¬ 
gration  abroad,  which  had  already  been  barred  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  former 
was  a  notable  failure,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 

53.  Ibid.,  pp.  10,  13;  Pentad,  The  Remaking  of  Italy,  cited, 
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the  annual  population  increment  of  485,000  at  the  I 
beginning  of  the  Fascist  era  had  been  reduced  to 
376,000  by  1937.’^  But  the  stoppage  of  emigration 
was  largely  successful.  From  an  annual  average  of 
345,000  in  1922-24,  the  number  of  emigrants  dimin¬ 
ished  to  an  average  of  56,000  for  the  period  1934-36, 
and  in  the  latter  year  reached  the  all-time  low  of 
9,000.”  The  result  of  this  policy  was  to  accumulate 
in  the  country  several  hundred  thousand  workers 
“as  in  a  huge  prison,”’®  thus  accentuating  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment  and  depressing  wage  levels. 

A  useful  safety  valve  which  for  several  decades  past 
had  served  partially  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
land  had  been  closed.’^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unrest  is  smoldering 
among  the  peasants.  Some  will  probably  be  attract¬ 
ed  to  radical  solutions,  but  it  may  also  be  expected 
that  small  owners  and  many  of  the  tenants  will 
throw  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  modera¬ 
tion.^”  The  Party  of  Action,  as  would  be  expected, 
reflects  this  latter  approach.  It  proposes  extending 
individual  holdings  where  conditions  of  cultivation 
will  allow,  expanding  collective  holdings  wherever 
feasible,  and  encouraging  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment.^*  An  energetic  and  well-considered  policy  of 
land  reclamation,  together  with  further  elaboration 
of  scientific  and  technical  developments,  will  also 
be  desirable,  and  will  help  to  relieve  the  perennial 
pressure  of  population  on  the  land.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Calvin  B.  Baldwin,  former  U.S.  Farm 
Security  Administrator,  as  Area  Director  for  Italy, 
encourages  the  hope  that  these  things  may  be  rec¬ 
ommended.^^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  authority  is  likely  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  in  accordance  with  the  armistice  terms  of  Sep-  I 
tember  8,  which  provide  for  military  government  | 
only  “over  such  parts  of  Italian  territory”  as  may  | 
be  deemed  necessary  “in  the  military  interests  of  I 
the  Allied  nations.”'’*  1 
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The  restoration  of  freedom  of  movement  to  the 
people  will  contribute  to  the  same  end.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  assume  now  that  immigration  re¬ 
strictions  set  by  the  United  States  and  other  powers 
during  the  last  quarter-century  will  be  lifted  but, 
even  within  their  limits,  opportunities  for  emigra¬ 
tion  would  still  be  considerable.  Certainly,  if  friend¬ 
ly  relations  between  Italy  and  France  are  restored,  it 
rnay  be  expected  that  France  will  absorb,  as  before, 
a  considerable  percentage  of  surplus  Italian  labor 
supply.  Moreover,  there  are  still  possibilities,  al¬ 
though  at  present  limited,  for  population  move¬ 
ments  to  Africa. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  COLONIES 

The  political  boundaries  of  Italy  will  probably 
be  redrawn — not  perhaps  with  the  purpose  of  chas¬ 
tisement  or  compensation,  but  in  the  interest  of 
equity  and  justice.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  the 

*  end  of  World  War  1,  Italy  had  been  allowed  to 

I  annex  the  Irredentist  territories  of  the  South  Tyrol, 

‘  Trieste  and  Istria,  and  had  later  seized  the  port 

of  Fiume.*’'*  These  arrangements  resulted  in  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  substantial  minorities  of  Tyrolese  Ger¬ 
mans  and  South  Slavs  who  would  have  been  dis- 
‘  posed,  even  under  favorable  conditions,  to  resent 

*  their  lot.  The  Fascist  dictatorship  made  no  effort 

1  to  win  their  loyalty,  but  resorted  to  measures  of  re¬ 

pression  which  inevitably  fanned  the  flames  of 

I  hatred.  These  will  not  be  quickly  quenched,  even 
I  by  an  Italian  republic  which,  if  it  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  would  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  its  prede- 
.  cessor’s  folly. 

The  South  Tyrol  may  present  no  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  In  1939  Hitler  and  Mussolini  resolved  to  settle 
the  efuestion  by  extending  permission  to  the  Ger- 
'  man  inhabitants  to  leave  for  Germany  if  they 
t  wished,  or  remain  behind  “and  become  forever 
Italians.”  Italy  agreed  to  purchase  the  property  of 
^  the  emigrants.  The  plan  was  carried  through  with 
the  result  that  out  “of  266,985  German-speaking  in- 
,  habitants,  179,085  elected  to  go  to  Germany.”*^'  It 

*  is  not  easy  to  see  how  return  of  these  emigrants 
,  could  be  arranged.  And  in  any  case  it  may  be  found 
I  best  to  let  the  present  boundaries  stand. 

^  The  eastern  frontier  presents  a  problem  on  which 

For  historical  development  of  the  Irredentist  problem,  see 
(  C.  Grove  Haines,  Italian  Irredentism  and  Italian  Foreign  Policy, 
t  (unpublished  dwtoral  dissertation,  Clark  University, 
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,  !  fis-  Massock,  Italy  from  Within,  cited,  pp.  197-99;  Salvemini 

I  and  LaPiana,  What  to  Do  with  Italy,  cited,  pp.  207-209. 


opinion  is  sharply  divided.  In  eastern  Istria  and  to 
the  east  of  the  cities  of  Gorizia  and  Trieste,  the 
population  is  largely  Slavic;  to  the  west  of  that  line, 
it  is  almost  evenly  divided;  and  on  both  sides,  Slavs 
and  Italians  are  almost  hopelessly  intermixed. 
This  is  one  of  those  areas  in  which  no  boundary 
could  be  drawn  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned.  For  that  reason  it  will  remain  in 
dispute  so  long  as  racial  community  continues  to 
be  a  dominant  characteristic  of  modern  nationalism, 
unless  it  is  adjusted  by  brutally  uprooting  the 
peoples  involved. 

The  Yugoslav  Government-in-Exile  has  already 
affirmed  its  desire  to  secure  Trieste,  and  takes  for 
granted  its  right  to  Istria.^*^  This  proposal  is  direct¬ 
ly  countered  by  a  school  of  Italian  thought  which 
insists  on  the  status  quo,  on  the  ground  that  “the 
problem  of  European  minorities  must  be  solved  not 
by  shifting  territories  back  and  forth”  but  by  learn¬ 
ing  “to  live  together,”  and  by  providing  “small  na¬ 
tional  groups  better  juridical  protection.”^^  Between 
these  two  positions  is  the  compromise  proposal 
which  recommends  that  eastern  Istria  and  the 
lands  ea.st  of  the  cities  of  Gorizia  and  Trieste  be 
granted  to  Yugoslavia;  that  the  Slavs  thus  remain¬ 
ing  be  given  the  largest  possible  degree  of  auton¬ 
omy;  and  that  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  then  join  in  a 
customs  union  so  that  the  boundaries  which  are 
established  become  merely  administrative.^” 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Fascist  Empire 
will  vanish  completely  and  that  the  Italians  will  be 
well  satisfied  to  see  it  go.  Ethiopia  is  already  lost, 
and  Albania  is  certain  to  recover  independence  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  disposition  of  the  pre- 
Fasci.st  Empire  is  another  matter.  Most  Italians 
who  have  expressed  their  views  are  agreed  that  the 
Dfxlecanese  Islands  should  be  returned  to  Greece, 
but  they  make  reservations  for  what  concerns  Eri¬ 
trea,  Somaliland  and  Libya.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  liabilities  rather  than  as.sets  is  generally 
recognized,  but  there  is  no  disposition  to  sacrifice 
them  unless  all  African  colonies  are  pooled  together 
under  an  international  administration.'’’ 
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Allied  Military  Government  in  Sicily 

By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  C.  Grove  Haines 


Ten  days  after  the  invasion  of  Sicily  had  begun, 
it  was  announced  at  Allied  Headquarters  in  Al¬ 
giers  that  the  long-prepared  Allied  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Occupied  Territory  (AMG)  had  been 
put  into  operation.  General  Sir  Harold  R.  L.  G. 
Alexander,  in  charge  of  field  operations,  who  had 
been  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Sicily,  was 
given  control  of  the  new  organization;  but  its  im¬ 
mediate  direction  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Major  General,  Lord  Rennell  of  Rodd,  assisted 
by  Brigadier  General  Frank  L.  McSherry  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  a  staff  of  trained  civilian  experts, 
including  former  Lieutenant  Governor  Charles 
Poletti  of  New  York.' 

One  of  AMG’s  principal  duties  was  to  relieve  the 
military  of  administrative  responsibilities  in  areas 
cleared  of  enemy  resistance.  Following  close  on  the 
advancing  troops,  it  took  over  the  management  of 
affairs  concerned  with  the  provisioning  and  ration¬ 
ing  of  food,  the  restoration  of  public  utility  services, 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  health  and  public 
order.  While  these  functions  are  essentially  civilian 
in  character,  AMG’s  primary  purpose  remains  that 
of  protecting  “the  Allied  forces  and  their  lines  of 
communication  so  long  as  they  are  occupying  a 
given  region.’’^  It  is  therefore  “purely  military,” 
the  precursor  rather  than  the  agent  of  Allied  civil¬ 
ian  government,  which  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

Military  Headquarters  in  Algiers  made  it  clear  at 
the  beginning  that  AMG  was  to  have  “no  political 
implications  of  any  kind.”  However,  it  was  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  Fascist  party,  its  militia  and  youth  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  to  destroy  “the  influence  of  Fascism.” 
These  measures  were  not  to  prevent  cooperation 
with  former  officials  who  were  no  longer  “active” 
members  of  the  party  and  whose  services  were  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  have  “someone  who  will  keep 
things  going.”  But  there  were  to  be  no  negotiations 
with  anti-Fascist  exiles  or  refugees  lest  commit¬ 
ments  be  made  which  would  subsequently  preju¬ 
dice  the  free  political  choice  of  the  Italian  people.* 

AMG’s  first  proclamation,  issued  by  General 
Alexander  on  July  i8,  “suspended”  the  authority  of 
the  Italian  Crown  for  the  period  of  military  occupa¬ 
tion.  This  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  resumption 
of  royal  authority  at  some  future  time  was  not  pre¬ 
cluded.  At  the  same  time  rights  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  were  guaranteed,  the  Fascist  party  was  formal¬ 
ly  dissolved,  and  all  discriminatory  legislation  an¬ 
nulled.  All  administrative  and  judicial  officials  of 
the  provinces  and  communes,  and  functionaries  of 

1.  New  York,  Times,  July  i8,  1943;  Dcmarec  Bess,  “How 
We’re  Running  Sicily,"  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia), 
September  25,  1943. 

2.  Harold  Callender,  ibid.,  July  29,  1943. 
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municipal  and  civil  governments  were  ordered  to 
continue  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  records  of  these  officials  were  checked, 
a  process  which  presumably  still  goes  on,  to  elim¬ 
inate  rabid  and  uncooperative  Fascists.  The  result 
has  been  that  many  who  once  served  Mussolini 
now  serve  AMG.  No  other  course  would  have 
been  feasible  unless  every  contact  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  machinery  of  government  were  to  be  broken. 
But  neither  the  anti-Fascists  in  Sicily  nor  those 
abroad  were  pleased  with  the  situation.'*  Tender 
treatment  of  royal  authority  and  cooperation  with 
“passive”  Fascists,  they  felt,  would  set  the  pattern 
for  what  would  follow  in  continental  Italy. 

As  AMG  becomes  established,  the  scope  of  its 
activities  widens.  Following  abrogation  of  the  Fas¬ 
cist  “law  for  the  Defense  of  the  State,”  AMG  pro¬ 
vided  the  Sicilian  people  with  such  safeguards  as 
fair  court  trials,  and  the  right  to  counsel,  witnesses 
and  appeal,  after  the  pre-Fascist  pattern.  Late  in 
August  changes  were  also  made  in  the  syndical 
system,  especially  in  the  matter  of  dues  payments, 
part  of  which  had  gone  to  the  Fascist  bureaucracy 
and  part  to  the  corporative  institutions.  It  was  then 
already  clear  that  syndicalism  and  corporatism  were 
slated  to  go,  for  it  was  admitted  that  the  “cutting 
off  of  the  revenue  of  the  corporative  system  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  elimination  or  radical  modi¬ 
fication  of  this  pernicious  Fascist  institution.”*  Two 
weeks  later  AMG  abolished  the  Syndicates  and 
corporations  and  declared  for  a  return  of  the  free 
labor  movement.^  It  is  clear  that  AMG’s  political 
“neutrality”  is  not  intended  to  be  and  cannot  be 
absolute. 

The  territory  occupied  in  southern  Italy  since 
the  landings  of  September  3  has  also  been  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Allied  Military  Govern¬ 
ment.^  However,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fixed 
intention  of  Allied  Headquarters  to  give  AMG 
authority  everywhere  in  the  peninsula.  Article  10 
of  the  armistice  of  September  8  states  that  the 
“Commander  in  Chief  will  establish  an  Allied  Mil¬ 
itary  Government  over  such  parts  of  Italian  terri¬ 
tory  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  military  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Allied  nations.”*  This  could  mean,  if 
the  military  situation  allowed,  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  administrative  responsibilities  may  be 
left  to  dependable  local  authorities. 
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